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The Mosaic Map of Madeba 
Victor Roland Gold 


Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Within the past year, students of the Bible have been treated to the 
appearance of three atlases of the Bible,’ the most significant feature of 
which is a series of maps which serve to relate Biblical events to the places 
at which these events actually occurred and thus bring to the accounts a 
sense of reality which they might not otherwise enjoy. These maps are the 
result of decades of painstaking research in the course of which historical, 
archaeological, philological and other data were carefully studied so that 
when one refers to these maps, he may be relatively certain of most of the 
sites identified on them. In spite of all modern study, however, some places 
still remain to be identified. 

Included in these data which are studied are the traditional identifica- 
tions of places when they exist. We no longer reject as a matter of course 
each traditional identification ; it must be carefully examined in the light of 
other pertinent data. Occasionally the traditional location is found to be 
correct. 

An ancient map of the land of the Bible, one which did not enjoy the 
use of the great store of information now available to us when it was pre- 
pared but was based almost wholly upon traditional identifications, is the 
Mosaic Map of Madeba, an ancient town about twenty miles southwest of 
Amman, Jordan. The map is a unique legacy from the past which even in 
its partially preserved state (Fig. 2) is an eloquent witness to the Christian 
believer’s interest in the place at which an event occurred so that he might 
visit it either literally or in his imagination. 





1. G.E. Wright and F. V. Filson, Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, revised ed.; L. H. Grollenberg, 
Atlas of the Bible: Emil G. Kracling, Bible Atlas. 
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The Discovery of the Map 


The history of the recovery of written materials from the past is filled 
with examples of human error which has resulted in their damage or loss. 
The discovery of the Map of Madeba is no exception. Attention was first 
called to the existence of the mosaic in 1884 when the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, Nicodemus (1883—1890), received from a monk in Trans- 
jordan a letter in which the map was briefly described. The report went 
unnoticed until 1890 when Nicodemus’ successor, Gerasimos, sent an 
“architect”? to Madeba with instructions to include the mosaic in the pav- 
ing of the new church which was being built on the foundations of the older 
structure—if it was worth the effort. 


Fig. 2. The Mosaic Map of Madeba (composed from the plates of Palmer and Guthe, Die Mosaikkarte von 
Madnba, Leipzig, 1906). 

Four monks who had seen the map before the start of construction on 
the site of the ancient basilica” testified that the mosaic was then almost 
wholly intact. During the course of construction, however, large sections 
of the mcsaic which had once covered most of the front of the church were 
destroyed when footings for columns were made and other accidents of 
construction occurred (Fig. 3). When the new building was completed the 
“architect” returned to Jerusalem and reported that the map was of no 
consequence! 





2. As will be shown later, some of the ancient foundations were incorporated in the new structure; some 
were not. 
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In December, 1896, Gerasimos instructed his librarian, Kleopas Koi- 
kylides, who was to make a visit to schools in Transjordan, to stop in 
Madeba and examine the mosaic. Since he was somewhat interested in 
Christian antiquities, Kleopas recognized immediately the importance of 
the map and made a copy of it. Gerasimos sent his surveyor, George 
Arvanitaki, to Madeba in order to study it further. In February, 1897, 
M. J. Lagrange and H. Vincent of the Dominican School of St. Stephen in 
Jerusalem made a detailed study of the map which they published in the 
Revue Biblique 6 (1897). This study remains a standard reference for the 
discussion of the map. In 1902 P. Palmer and H. Guthe made an exact 
color copy of the map. Published in 1906, this copy has served as the basis 
for all subsequent studies, though some corrections have been made by 
visitors since then. The most recent of these is the writer of this article who, 
in behalf of the late Roger T. O’Callaghan, 8. J., examined the map in 
October, 1951. The results of this examination are included in the two 
most recent detailed studies of the mosaic by O’Callaghan and Michael 
Avi-Yonah.?* 


Extent of the Map 


Except for the Tabula Peutingeriane* (Fig. 4), the Mosaic Map of 
Madeba is the only map of ancient Palestine still in existence. The large 
remaining section extends from Aenon in the Jordan Valley, or near it, in 
the north to the Canobic branch of the Nile in the south. Not even this 
section is complete, however. The footing of one of the columns rests over 
a section of Judaea from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) to Ashdod and Beer- 
sheba. Three smaller fragments were also recovered, one of them indicating 
that the map extended at least as far north as Sarepta near Sidon. From 
west to east, the large section extends from the Mediterranean Sea to 
Charachmoba (el-Kerak) in Moab (see Fig. 2). 

The orientation of the map is literally toward the east, representing a 
90° shift from the placement of maps to which we are accustomed. Thus 
one approaching the altar (at the east end of the church) from the nave 
would see the various points on the map in generally the same position in 





8. Roger T. O’Callaghan, S. J., ““Madaba (Carte de),” Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplement, Vol. 5, cols. 
627-704; Michael Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1954). 
Avi-Yonah’s study is the more recent and extensive of the two, although O’Callaghan includes some lin- 
guistic and patristic materials either omitted or simply alluded to by Avi-Yonah. Both studies contain a 
detailed bibliography of the pertinent literature on the Map to their respective dates of publication. 

Avi-Yonah’s thorough knowledge of Roman and Byzantine Palestine has served to correct certain 
suggestions in O’Callaghan’s study. The writer of this article has depended very heavily upon Avi-Y onah’s 
study and combined with it the supplementary material from that of O’Callaghan. Where other material: 
are utilized, attention is called to their use in the footnotes. 


4. The Tabula Peulingeriana is an itinerarium scriplum, or road map of the world, reduced to a strip about 
twenty-five feet long and thirteen inches wide. It is divided into twelve sections. It comes from the third 
century apparently, but the copy now extant is that made by a monk at Colmar in 1265 who added a few 
scriptural references. It was willed to Konrad Peutinger of Augsburg by a friend in 1508 and is now in the 
State Library of Vienna. Cf. Konrad Miller, Jtineraria Romana (Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder. 1916) 
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relation to himself as they actually were. All inscriptions, whether hori- 
zontal or vertical, can be read by the viewer as he faces eastward. Buildings 
and other representations are generally shown from the perspective of one 
looking from the west. 

The center of the map is the Jerusalem cartouche (Fig. 1). The focal 
point is not the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or the Resurrection (the 
\nastasis), as one would expect, but the column at the north (left) end of 
he central colonnaded street. Since Sideon is mentioned with Sarepta 
I Kings 17:9) we may assume that it was placed on the map and that the 
whole territory of Zebulon was shown in the northern section. To the south, 
t probably extended to Thebes and the monastery of St. Menas in the 
\areotic desert, making a possible total length, including an ornamental 


Fig. 8. Restored floor plan of the church. The Map is the shaded portion toward the east end (left) of the 
Nave. (Avi-Yonah, The Madaba Mosaic Map, Jerusalem, Israel Exploration Society, 1954, Fig. 3, 
p. 14.) 


horder of perhaps 2% feet, of about 72 feet. The existence of a schola 
cantorum just to the east of the map and the certainty that the western 
boundary was the Mediterranean Sea make it improbable that the mosaic 
was much wider than it is now. Allowing for an inscription along the 
western edge, the probable width was not more than about 23 feet. 


Location in the Church 


The study of Avi-Yonah has shown that the previously suggested 
design of the ancient church, with straight north and south walls about 
forty-eight feet apart, allowed insufficient room for the mosaic (see above). 
He therefore suggests that the ancient foundation walls (shown in black 
on Fig. 3) at the southeast and northeast corners did not continue straight 
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west but rather were interrupted by a transept about eighty-three feet 
wide, the calculation of the width being based on the remaining foundations 
of the southern side rooms and the northern narthex wall (built in the 
second building stage of the basilica). Between the apse and the eastern 
edge of the map were traces of an ancient schola cantorum which was sepa- 
rated from the transept by a chancel screen. The map apparently extended 
to the edge of the schola. Calculated then on the basis of the remaining 
ancient foundations and assuming that the mosaic filled the entire transept, 
the map would have been 78 feet long by 19% feet wide with a border 2% 
feet wide around it. These figures are remarkably close to those above 
based on the relation of the remaining fragments and the probable con- 
tents of the map. A screen probably separated the transept from the nave 


of the church. 
Date of the Map 

Unfortunately there is no direct evidence on the basis of which the 
map can be dated. Stylistically its unique character makes it difficult to 
compare, though the style of the buildings is reminiscent of the mid-sixth 
century mosaics from Gerasa, north of Amman. The representation of the 
ships is similar to that of the mosaic at Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) from 
the same period. 

Several items shown on the map help to fix a lerminus a quo. Jerome 
(about 404) first mentions the church at Morasthi (Moresheth-gath, home 
of Micah). The wall built in the mid-fifth century by Eudocia to enclose 
Mount Zion in Jerusalem is shown on the map. The presence of the church 
at Bethabara, built by Anastasius (491-518), brings us to the beginning of 
the sixth century, as does the church at Elisha’s Fountain near ancient 
Jericho, both churches being mentioned by Theodosius. A mid-sixth cen- 
tury date is indicated by the presence of the Church of the Theotokos (th 
“Nea’’) in Jerusalem which was dedicated on November 20, 542. The pil- 
grim, Antoninus Placentius (about 570) is the first to mention four of the 
churches on the map: Galgala and the twelve stones built into the wal 
facing the church; the church of the Egyptian martyrs near Ascalon; the 
Church of St. Victor near Gaza; and the Tomb of Zacharias near Socho 
A date after the destruction of the Constantinian basilica in Bethlehem by 
the Samaritans in 529 is suggested by the presence of the Justinian wall! 
around the atrium which is clearly shown on the map (see below). Avi- 
Yonah suggests, therefore, that the map must date from between th: 
consecration of the Nea in 542 and the death of Justinian in 565, probably 
between 560 and 565, and from the later phase of the church (after the 
addition of the narthex, prothesis and diaconicon). O’Callaghan’s study 
of mosaics and inscriptions in other churches in Madeba brings him to the 


same general date. 
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Description of the Mosaic 


The artist used four shades of red, five or six of green-blue, dark brown, 
violet, black, white, yellow, grey, etc. No glass was used. The background 
is limestone white with objects outlined in black. Against a light back- 
ground the legends are black or red; against a dark background they are 
white. The tribal territories are indicated by legends about eight inches 
high made with red cubes (except Benjamin which is white on red). The 
names of important sites are also written with red cubes, e. g., Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Mamre, the place of Jesus’ baptism, etc. 

On the basis of the proposed size of the map, about 2,300,000 cubes 
were used. At a maximum rate of 200 cubes per hour, it would have taken 
ibout 11,500 hours to lay the mosaic, or a team of three workmen a full year 
working twelve hours per day. And this does not include the planning, 


Fig. 4. Palestinian section of the Tabula Peutingeriana. Jerusalem is represented by the double tower just 
west of the Dead Sea (Lacus asphaltidis [sic]), at the left center (south) of the Map. (K. Miller, 
op. cit., Tafel 258, p. 803.) 


preparation and other details which had to precede and accompany the 
execution of the mosaic. The enormous expense involved in this master- 
piece was apparently borne by the people of the town as suggested by the 
fragment of the dedicatory inscription still remaining: “ ... of the 
Christloving people of this town of Madeba.” 


The master craftsman first scratched the outline of the various features 
of the map on the cement. The lines were then covered with black cubes 
by an assistant. The artist filled in the spaces with cities, towns, villages, 
mountains, rivers, inscriptions, etc. In mountainous areas the hills were 
first marked out; then the inscriptions were laid and finally the symbols. 
Sometimes lack of space reduced the size of the symbolic representations 
or resulted in their omission. In the plains the procedure was just reversed. 
The Jordan River seems to have been laid out first and the sites fitted in 
next to it. Sometimes a workman forgot to put in an inscription so that 
there are symbols with no identification. 
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The fact that some symbols had to be squeezed in shows that the artist 
did not prepare a master copy of the whole map in detail, although the 
major representations such as those of the big cities seem to have been 
copied from an exact drawing. After the details were all laid, the back- 
ground was filled in with a border of white cubes around the symbols and 
inscriptions. The artist apparently had an abhorrence for empty spaces. 
Consequently where there were no cities he placed plants, animals, ships 
and texts (as in the Negeb and deserts), as well as some non-Biblical 
localities, especially in the south. 

The designer of the map was apparently quite familiar with the region 
he was depicting, especially that of Madeba, Moab and Jerusalem, which are 
shown in almost exact detail. His work is superior to much of the other 
mosaic materials known from the period in question and is representative 
of fine Byzantine craftsmanship in the mosaic art. 

Repairs were made to the map at first by reusing cubes from the 
mosaic itself but not laid with any particular care except to fill the space, 
especially that left by the defacing of all representations of human beings. 
Later repairs (19th century) were made with plain cement (grey or brown). 





















General Description of the Symbols 










Though the nature of the map, its content and circumstances of execu- 
tion preclude the possibility of any uniform scale, the estimate of 1:15,000 
for central Judaea and 1:1613 for Jerusalem has been suggested.° 

The principal buildings of the major cities are pictured as seen from th 
west and from a considerable height, a technique developed by Hellenistic 
artists. Thus one sees the outside of the western wall and the inside of the 
eastern wall of a city, where buildings do not obscure it. Exceptions to this 
principle are seen in the representation of buildings on the west side of a 
street running north and south. Instead of the back of the building, we ar 
shown the front of it. Buildings facing north and south are shown sideways 
with their facades facing inward (see Figs. 1 and 8). Except for Lod- 
Diospolis and Iamnia, all cities are shown walled with the interiors filled 
with public buildings, churches, monasteries, colonnaded streets, ete., but 
no private houses. Where it has been possible to check (e. g. Jerusalem an 
Neapolis), the representations seem to be fairly accurate. The group of 
major cities includes Jerusalem, Neapolis (Nablus), Lod-Diospolis (Lydda) 
Iamnia, Charachmoba (Kerak), Azotus Paralius, Ascalon, Eleutheropoli: 
(Beit Jibrin), Gaza and Pelusium. 

Small cities (e. g. Jericho, Beer-sheba, Elusa, et al.) are represented by 
a conventional Hellenistic device: a city wall viewed from the front witl 



























5. Avi-Yonah, op. cit., p. 21. 
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four or five towers and the roofs of the town rising above the wall. Large 
villages are represented by a wall with three or four towers and one or more 
gates with no roofs rising above the wall (e. g. Ekron, Beth-zachar, Beth- 
zur). Still smaller villages are shown as a curtain wall with a gate and two 
towers, with occasional variations on the theme. 

Churches are indicated by the conventional Roman representation of 
temples: a small building with a red tiled roof turned so that the spec- 
‘ator sees the western entrance and south wall with a row of windows. Some 
if the more important churches (e. g. St. Victor near Gaza, Galgala, Mamre, 

he Holy Sepulchre) receive more detailed treatment, with some of their 
ignificant characteristics carefully pictured. 

Other man-made structures represented on the map include a bath at 
Betomaresa, the pools at Callirhoe, the fish-pond near the Saitic arm of the 
Nile, the two Jordan ferries, a watchtower near the Jordan and possibly 
‘aravanserais represented by a wide arched doorway. 

The topography of the land is rather carefully delineated in a general 
vay by the use of color. Plains and plateaus are indicated by white cubes; 
‘ills and mountains by multicolored arrangements of cubes with valleys 
epresented by lines of black cubes. 

The Dead Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, the Jordan River and the Nile 
ire shown with waves or lines of blue, brown and black cubes. The few 
wadis shown in the hill country are lines of black cubes. Those in the 
lordan Valley and around the Dead Sea are shown in greater detail. There 
are three west of the Jordan (one near Elisha’s Fountain flowing toward 
Jericho and the Dead Sea, another between Bethlehem and Tekoa, and the 
third near Hebron), and three east of the Jordan (the Jabbok, one issuing 
from Baaru and another from Callirhoe). These are indicated by a double 
row of blue cubes with a single row of black cubes on either side. Reflecting 
the artist’s familiarity with Moab and the region of Madeba are the careful 
pictorial representations of the Arnon and the Zared, with even the shadows 
cast by the cliffs shown in varying shades of blue. 

Three deserts are shown on the extant portion of the map: the Desert 
of Zin, “Desert where the serpent of brass saved the children of Israel,” and 
a desert south of the Dead Sea, the name of which is lost. 

The four men shown on the map (two in each boat on the Dead Sea) 
have been badly defaced as has been the lion which is chasing a gazelle in 
the Plains of Moab. There are eleven fish (four in the Jordan and seven in 
the Nile), all of the same variety. Plants include thorn bushes, date palms 
and sundry unidentified items. F 


Sources of the Map and Inscriptions 


Avi-Yonah, an authority on the Roman road system in Palestine, 
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notes that the basic source of the sites on the map is a Roman road map 
(Fig. 5), a surviving example of which is the Tabula Peutingeriana(Fig. 4). 
This would help to explain the lack of any consistent scale, the indifferent 
placement of the villages, the addition of non-Biblical sites (including the 
Fourth and Ninth Mile Stations outside of Jerusalem), and the omission 
of places off the main roads. The Madeba map thus reflects a stage in the 
Late Byzantine period when many holy places, once more distant, were 
being concentrated along the main routes for convenience and security, the 
transfer first being to a commemorative shrine. Eventually the earlier site 
was forgotten and the commemorative shrine became identified with the 
traditional site. The mosaic’s derivation from a road map would also ex- 
plain why the column at the north gate (the Damascus Gate) of Jerusalem 
was the focal point of the map rather than the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Apparently distances were computed from this column at the time. 

The next stage was to adapt the road map to the needs of Biblical 
topography. The basic source here was the Onomasticon of Eusebius of 
Caesarea (about 260-340), which was apparently accompanied by a map, 
now lost, of ancient Judaea.® Of the 122 Palestinian items, after deducting 
the fragmentary texts, the tribal names, geographical notations and eleven 
references to single buildings (mostly churches), sixty of the remaining 
ninety-one items on the map are mentioned in the Onomasticon. The 
mosaic artist even follows Eusebius in some of his errors (e. g. Akrabim, 
Thamna, Anob, Bethsur, et al.). On the other hand, he ignores Eusebius 
by shifting the position of a Biblical site (e. g. Gibeon) or using a different 
form of a name (e. g. Moditha for Modeim) or the placement of Ebal and 
Gerizim near Jericho, following a rabbinical tradition, but adding the 
Aramaic names (Tur Gobel and Tur Garizin) in their proper places follow- 
ing the Samaritan tradition.” 

Other sources for sites on the map include Josephus (seven items), a 
Greek commentary on Genesis 10, the commentaries of Origen and Jerome, 
John Moschus (a Palestinian monk of the mid-sixth century) and an 
unknown map of Egypt. 

The third stage in the selection and representation of sites was the use 
of a pictorial map which had been prepared for the pilgrim to use when he 
visited the various places. Its preparation would thus be sometime afte: 
the middle of the fifth century when mass pilgrimages began. This map 
undoubtedly followed Jerome’s version of the Onomasticon since places ar 
mentioned which were not in existence in Eusebius’ time, a century earlier 








6. In his Onomasticon, Eusebius lists 983 items, including repetitions and names not referring to places 
7. Eusebius, Jerome and other Christians undoubtedly followed Jewish traditions in identifying Old 
Testament sites. In addition to the conflict over the placement of Ebal and Gerizim reflected by the map, 
the artist follows a Jewish tradition by using the name Betodezana for Eusebius’ Caphardagon. Thes 

Jewish traditions in large measure developed in the second and third centuries A.D. 
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Fig. 5. Madeba Map, drawn to scale, shcwing Roman road system in Palestine (Avi-Yonah, op. cit., 
Fig. 11, p. 29.) 


The absence of the great monasteries would indicate a map of -this period 
since their rise came during the next century. 

Next, in the sixth century, the pictorial map was up-dated by adding 
the buildings erected by Anastasius and Justinian, including the ““Nea’”’ in 
Jerusalem, the latest identifiable building on the map. From this same 
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period come the itineraries of Theodosius and Antoninus Placentius, 
mentioned above. 

Since the purpose of the map was to illustrate the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the cartographer had to make a selection from the six hundred 
localities mentioned in the Old Testament and the twenty-five in the New. 
Not only was the distribution of Biblical sites uneven (few in the Negeb, 
many around Jerusalem, for example), but there was only a limited amount 
of space. This prevented any expansion of the map, while the medium used 
prevented any reduction in the scale below certain limits. In addition, the 
use of pictorial vignettes took space which might have been used for other 
sites. In the less populous southern area even non-Biblical places were 
used, but farther north radical limitations had to be imposed. As it turned 
out, in that area of the map which remains, over half of the Gospel localities 
are noted but less than a quarter of those of the Old Testament. It would 
appear that the whole map originally included all of the Gospel sites, while 
the proportion of Old Testament places remained about the same. 

Where space allowed, tribal legends were accompanied by a text usual- 
ly taken from the Blessing of Jacob (Genesis 49) or the Blessing of Moses 
(Deut. 33), following the Septuagint version of the period. As a rule, in- 
scriptions are placed above the symbols, though the longer ones were con- 
tinued along side and occasionally beneath. With rivers and streams they 
run parallel. 

In the Palestinian section fifty-five items are mentioned with no addi- 
tions, eighteen with the Biblical and sixth century names both indicated, 
eleven referring to a particular symbol (as the church of a prophet or saint), 
and eleven with short texts describing an event which occurred at the place. 

The artisan tended to use the Aramaic form of Semitic names (e. g. 
Moditha for Modeim) and there are some slips in the Greek. It would 
appear that he was a Palestinian or a Syrian, rather than a Greek. 

The script is a revived oval script which included a ligature for the ou 
diphthong and occasionally A with a broken middle stroke. Kaz (“and’’) is 
abbreviated and the standard contractions ku for kuriou (“Lord’’) and the 
for theos (“‘God’’) are used. Consonantal iota is indicated by two dots 
above the 7. Two punctuation marks are used: (.) to mark a stop within a 
text and (:) to mark divisions between two texts written close to on¢ 


another. 


Description of Individual Sites 


For a complete discussion of all the sites on the Mosaic Map ot 
Madeba, the reader is referred to the studies of O’Callaghan and Avi- Yonah 
From these studies the following sites have been selected for a detaile 
description in this article: Aenon and Bethabara, Galgala, Jericho, Eba 
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and Gerizim, Sychar and Shechem, Bethlehem, Mamre and Terebinthos 
and Jerusalem.® 


Aenon and Bethebara 


The site of Aenon, a place with many springs where John the Baptist 
baptized, is noted twice on the map, illustrating the existence of a variant 
tradition at the time the map was made (Fig. 6). The first notation, “Aenon 
near Salim” (cf. John 3:23) follows Eusebius and locates the site eight 
miles south of Beth-shan (Scythopolis).? According to the account of the 
pilgrim Aetheria (about 385), one reached the place by way of the village 
if Sedima. As already noted in Aetheria’s account, the absence of a village 
<ymbol on the map indicates that there was no village at Aenon. 

The other ““Aenon now Sapsaphas’”’ is located east of the Jordan and 


Fig. 6. The Jordan River and Dead Sea section of the Madeba Map (Avi-Yonah, op. cit., plates 1 and 2). 


just north of the Dead Sea. Sapsaphas is derived from the Aramaic word 
for willow. Antoninus mentions a spring (unnamed) two miles east of the 
Jordan and later pilgrims mention a cave of John the Baptist in the same 
area. Sapsas, as a site of John the Baptist’s activity, is mentioned by John 
Moschus who tells of a.monk who had a vision of John the Baptist and was 
cured of an illness. John Moschus adds that a church and monastery were 





8. These sites have been selected for the following reasons: Aenon, because of the representation of variant 
Christian traditions; Bethabara, because of the shift of a site from one location to another location later on; 
Galgala, because of a traditional location which has turned out to be accurate; Jericho, because of the new 
site of the city and items assisting in dating the map; Ebal and Gerizim, because of the representation of the 
conflicting Jewish and Samaritan traditions; Shechem and Sychar, to illustrate the antiquity of the scribal 
error in the Gospel and its results; Mamre and Terebinthos, for their traditional interest; Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, for obvious reasons of interest. 


9. The location of Aenon remains uncertain. W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, 1954 ed., p. 247, 
proposes Salim, southeast of Nablus and notes the existence of an ‘Ainun nearby. This suggestion is fo! lowed 
in the revised ed. of the Westminster Historical Atlas. O’Callaghan, col. 638 f., favors ‘Ain Ridgha about 
eight miles south of Beth-shan. This suggestion is followed by Grollenberg in his Ailas of the Bible. 
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built there by Patriarch Elias of Jerusalem (d. 518), but the map shows 
neither of these. 

Southeast of Jericho, near the Jordan, is a church with the legend 
“Bethabara of Saint John the Baptism,’ referring to the place where 
John baptized Jesus (cf. John 1:28; the place is not named in the Synoptic 
accounts of the event). Because he felt the reference to Bethany in John 
1:28 was an error confusing the Bethany east of Jerusalem with the place of 
Jesus’ baptism, Origen amended the text to read, “Bethabara.”"’ He was 
followed by Eusebius, Jerome and the designer of the map.” From the 
Gospel account, one would expect the place of baptism to be east of (‘‘be- 
yond’’) the Jordan, but it appears that the tradition was fixed to a western 
site at least as early as Eusebius whose location is that of the map. The 
name Bethabara is probably related to the fords of the Jordan since the 
baptism of Jesus and the crossing of the Jordan under Joshua were com- 
monly associated in the fourth century (ef. also I Cor. 10:1 ff.). The church 
on the map is the Prodomos, a monastery built by Anastasius early in the 
sixth century, the ruins of which are now called Qasr el-Yehud. 




















Galgala 










Undoubtedly borrowed from Jewish tradition, the site of the altar at 
Gilgal (Josh. 4:20), built of twelve stones taken from the bed of the Jordan 
River, is marked on the map with a small church and the legend, “Galgala, 
also the Twelve Stones.”’ In front of the church is a long wall in which 
were set the twelve stones. In the Jewish tradition three rabbis had viewed 
these stones in the mid-second century. The artist depicts the monument 
by placing two rows of six white cubes in awall made of brown cubes. From 
the pilgrim Antoninus comes the first reference to the church; earlier 
visitors mention only the site. Antoninus says the stones were inside the 
church, however, behind the altar, not in a wall in front of it. The actual 
appearance of the church which the mosaicist shows is therefore uncertain, 
but the viewer is impressed by the symbol on the map with the presence of 
the stones which are to be seen in front of, or in, the church (Fig 6). 

Though Eusebius places Galgala east of Jericho, the designer of th 
map may not have misinterpreted him when he placed it to the northeast 
since Eusebius used only the four cardinal directions in his descriptions. hh 
the past Galgala (Gilgal) has been frequently identified with Khirbet en 
Nitla, 1% miles east of modern Jericho. However, recent archaeologica 




























10. The reading, “Saint John the Baptism,” is difficult. A workman may have erred in copying the 
inscription from the master copy; it may be the result of the designer’s faulty knowledge of Greek; or some 
other solution at present unknown may explain this awkward expression. 

11. Or'gen was possibly influenced by the Bethbara in Judges 7:24 f. 

12. Though Jerome followed Eusebius in his translation of the Onomasticon, he preserved the reading 
Bethania in his translation of the Vulgate. 
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investigation has recovered no building remains antedating the fourth 
century A. D. at Khirbet en-Nitla, but at Khirbet el-Mefjir (Tell 2), north 
northeast of ancient Jericho (Tell es-Sultan), a small excavation revealed 
the existence of a town going back to the beginning of the Israelite period 
or perhaps before. There were found no remains of a church (which may 
have been destroyed or damaged in the course of the Persian invasion in 
A. D. 614), but in the nearby Palace of the Umayyad ruler Hisham (A. D. 
724-743), there were found five columns with crosses carved on them. These 
may have come from the Byzantine church shown on the map and referred 
to by Antoninus. 

While such evidence does not prove that this site is ancient Gilgal, it 
is improbable that the place was at Khirbet en-Nitla. It was more likely 
in the vicinity of Khirbet el-Mefjir if not the Khirbet itself. The second 
‘entury Jewish tradition, borrowed by Eusebius, may thus reflect a tradition 
if even longer standing and the site indicated on the Map of Madeba may 
indeed be the site of ancient Gilgal, or at least very near it.”® 


Jericho 


Byzantine Jericho was located at the site of modern Jericho (Fig. 6). 
By the time the Map of Madeba was composed a church of St. Elisha had 
been erected at the Fountain of Elisha, about 1.1 miles northwest of By- 
zantine Jericho, immediately adjacent to ancient Jericho (Tell es-Sultan). 
lhe church is first mentioned about 530 by Theodosius. Water is shown 
‘lowing from the spring at the church toward Jericho, just as it does today. 
lericho itself is shown as a walled city with two large towers and two smaller 
ones, and a large city gate and a smaller one south of it. Above the walls 
rise the roofs of three churches. Although we cannot identify these church- 
es, we do know that Justinian rebuilt the holy places after the earthquake 
of 551. In 808 one could still visit the monastery of St. Stephen in Jericho. 
Though it was pillaged by both the Persians and Arabs, it regained its 
prosperity and is frequently mentioned in the descriptions of pilgrims. 


Ebal and Garizim 


The two locations of Ebal and Gerizim on the mosaic map reflect the 
conflict between the Jews and the Samaritans. The Jewish tradition was 
taken up by Eusebius who not only describes the significance of the two 
mountains in Israel’s history but also accuses the Samaritans of being in 
error when they identify the two mountains near Neapolis (Nablus) as 


13. Cf. James L. Kelso, et al., Excavations al New Testament Jericho and Khirbet en-Nitla, Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. X XIX-X XX (1949-1951), 50-60, esp. 57-60 ;James Muilenburg, 
The Site of Ancient Gilgal,”” Bulletin of the ASOR, No. 140 (1955), 11-27. 
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Ebal and Gerizim. On the map they are located directly west of the symbols 
of Archelaus and the Church of St. Elisha, respectively (Fig. 6). 

As a sort of implied suspicion of Eusebius’ position, the designer of the 
mosaic also includes the better Samaritan tradition on the map. In the 
first instance, the mosaicist used the Septuagint form of the names; this 
time he used the Aramaic form, Tour Gobel and Tour Garizin.* The artist 
properly places Ebal and Gerizim on either side of the plain in which 
Shechem was located. 

Though Jerome followed Eusebius in the Onomasticon, he does follow 
the Samaritan tradition in one instance. It is also interesting to note that 
the first century Jewish historican Josephus makes the correct identifica- 
tion of Ebal and Gerizim. It would seem therefore that the variant tradi- 
tion rose during the following century when the rabbis proposed many 
identifications which were later accepted by the Christians. 















Sychar and Shechem 
In identifying two sites, one for Sichem (Shechem) and the other for 
Sychar, the designer of the mosaic follows an erroneous tradition resulting 
from a scribal error in the text of John 4:5-6 which has continued to our 
own generation (Fig. 7). Sychar (“‘Sychar which is now Sychora’’) on the 
map is identical with Ein Sokher of the Mishnah and modern ‘Askar (Arabic 
for “military camp’’), a short distance north of Jacob’s well, a site marked 
by a church on the map. Though Eusebius does not distinguish between 
the Well of Jacob and Sychar, the designer followed a later tradition and 
separated the two (with Shechem and the sanctuary of Joseph between 
them).’° 
Shechem (‘‘Sichem also Sicima and Salim’’) is properly placed south- 
east of Neapolis (Nablus), at the site now called Balatah.’® Though Bala- 
tah is much closer to Jacob’s Well than ‘Askar, the early scribal error which 
changed Sychem to Sychar in John 4:5-6 caused those interested to look for 
a place other than Shechem for the Gospel episode. This place was found 
at ‘Askar, as the map illustrates. Both Shechem and Sychar are placed 
beside village symbols. The first village, existing beside and upon the 
southern slop of an ancient mound, was the home of the Samaritan woman; 
the other was possibly established by the Romans as a garrison post and was 
not the home of the Samaritan woman after all. 


































14. The Greek tour transliterates the Aramaic /Qr which is synonymous with Hebrew har. Ebal is moder: 
Jebel es-Sitt es-Slamiyeh and Gerizim is Jebel et-Tér, near Nablus. 

15. The fact that Eusebius did not separate the Well of Jacob and Sychar may reflect an earlier traditior 
when it was known that the Well of Jacob was associated with Shechem and thus nearby. It should als 

be noted that there has never been any question about the identification of the Well of Jacob. 

16. Before the beginning of this century, it was customary to locate Shechem on the site of modern Nablus 

Since 1903, it has been established that ancient Shechem is to be identified with Tell Balatah, a moun 
southeast of Nablus at the opening of the pass between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim. For an excellent survey < 

the significance of Shechem in extra-Biblical and Biblical sources and the archaeological data pertinent to 
ancient Shechem, the reader is referred to the articles by W. Harrelson, B. W. Anderson and G. E. Wright in 


BA 20 (1957), 2-32. 
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Bethlehem 


While the red letters of the inscription are reserved for important 
sites, the town symbol for Bethlehem with its two towers and a gate leading 
to a church and another entrance leading to a building south of the church 
is remarkably unimposing (Fig. 7). A cave had been selected as the birth- 
place of Christ by the early second century. An imposing basilica was 
erected over the site by Constantine in 325. This had been damaged in 525 


Fig. 7. (Left) North Central section of Madeba Map (Avi-Yonah, op. cit.,; plate 6). (Right) Central 
section of Madeba Map, including the Jerusalem cartouche (Avi-Yonah, op. cit., plate 7). 


by the Samaritans. Justinian ordered the atrium to be walled against 
further attempts at desecration and the damage to be repaired. The state 
of the church on the map appears to be that after the atrium had been 
walled but before the reconstruction of the church had been completed. 
Though Eusebius identifies Ephratah with Bethlehem (cf. Gen. 35:19; 
48:7), the designer of the map has separated them. The white letters of the 
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inscription (“Ephratha’’) with no town symbol just to the northwest of 
Bethlehem may reflect a later tradition separating them or imply that the 
mosaicist thought of Bethlehem as being in the territory of Ephratah (ef. 
I Chron. 2:51, 54; 4:4). 

South of Ephratah and west of Bethlehem is Ramah, the burial place 
of Rachel. The artist combines the place name with a portion of Matthew 
2:18 (cf. Jer. 31:15): “Rama. A Voice was heard in Rama,” and a symbol 
of the fourth century tomb of Rachel. Antoninus identified Ramah with a 
place three miles from Jerusalem, possibly the place known as the Kathisma 
(“the seat’’) where the monastery of Mar Elias is now.’’ The present 
“‘Rachel’s Tomb” is four miles from Jerusalem, nearer the place indicated 
on the map. Thus the mosaic reflects a time after the traditional site had 
apparently been shifted about a mile closer to Bethlehem."® 


Mamre and Terebinthos 


Some distance south of Bethlehem one comes to an inscription in black 
letters, “‘ . . . also Terebinthos,”’ and in red letters, “The Oak of Mambre,”’ 
together with the figure of a basilica and a two-story portico and a hand- 
some oak tree. Just to the right of the oak is another church. Yet in no 
tradition is Mamre separated from Terebinthos. Hence the other church 
must be a portion of the cartouche of Hebron, now missing from the map. 
It may have been the church erected over the site of the Cave of Machpelah. 
Herod the Great built an enclosure around the site of Mamre, including the 
Well of Abraham, as a gesture to secure more support from the Jews. The 
double portico north of the church represents this Herodian enclosure which 
was damaged during the First Revolt but repaired by Hadrian. Later 
Constantine built a church in the east end of the enclosure. To emphasize 
its presence, the artist shows the large basilica adjacent to the portico 
rather than behind it. This church was destroyed by the Persians in 614 
and rebuilt on a more modest scale. 

Though the presence above ground of several courses of Herodian 
masonry and the discovery of the foundation of the church testify to the 
later identification, excavation of Ramet el-Khalil, 1% miles north of 
Hebron, recovered an Iron II (900-600 B. C.) pavement, possibly from an 
Israelite shrine and pottery going back even before the time of Abraham. 





17. The place where the Virgin Mary sat and rested during the flight to Egypt, according to tradition. 

18. The identification of Rama with Ephratah and Bethlehem remains difficult. A Ramah south of Bethe 
is known and would fit in nicely with the events of Gen. 35:19 and 48:7, were it not for the explanatory note« 
identifying Bethlehem with Ephratah, unless this note can be explained as a gloss. The references in | 
Chronicles seem to associate Bethlehem rather closely with Ephratah, however, so some other solution is 
desirable. Matthew’s use of the Jeremiah passage may reflect a tradition at his time which identified the« 
three sites with each other. As far as the Old Testament record is concerned, Rachel could have been buried 
at Ramah, south of Bethel, which was certainly some distance from “Ephrath, that is, Bethlehem” as the 
Genesis narrative requires. Jeremiah does not identify the three as one. Thus Matthew, or rather the 
tradition he is reflecting, is probably responsible for all the confusion. 
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Archaeological investigation has demonstrated that the traditional site of 
Mamre, noted on the map as well as in the reports of many travellers, is 
correctly identified. 

The oak tree and the Well of Abraham were highly revered. Some 
authors refer to the site as Terebinthos, as the map indicates. Near the 
oak an altar was erected at which all sorts of superstitious rites were per- 
formed. Constantine had this altar destroyed when the church was built, 
but the rites seem to have continued until after the Arab conquest. At 
Terebinthos a great annual fair was held. In 135 Hadrian brought a large 
number of Jewish captives to the fair to be sold as slaves, not an uncommon 
business transaction at this emporium. Since more than one oak tree has 
een identified as the Oak of Abraham in the course of the centuries,’ the 
site alone can be ascertained. The Well of Abraham, however, is still in use. 


Jerusalem 


The central feature of the entire composition is the beautifully executed 
cartouche of “The Holy City of Jerusalem’ as it appeared in the late 
Byzantine period (see Figs. 1, 8).”° Surrounding the city is a wall with 
twenty-one towers visible on the map. The tower marked “w’”’ is probably 
‘“David’s Tower,”’ a remnant of Herod’s tower, Phasael. The tower to the 
left (“u’’) is Hippicus, which has since disappeared. 

There are six gates on the Madeba map. The main gate was, and is, 
the north gate from which led the road to Caesarea, the capital of the pro- 
vince. Inside the north gate, now known as the Damascus Gate, was an 
oval place in which was the column, perhaps crowned with the stature of 
some pre-Constantinian emperor, which is the focal point of the mosaic 
and probably the point from which distances from Jerusalem were meas- 
ured. To convey the impression of shadows cast by buildings around the 
oval area, the artist has laid two parallel lines of light brown cubes around 
the white cubes of the plaza. Gate B is the present Zion Gate; gate C, the 
Dung Gate; gate D, St. Stephen’s Gate; gate E, the Golden Gate; and gate 
F, the Jaffa Gate. 

Five streets are shown on the map. Street I runs the entire length of 
the city from the Damascus Gate to Zion Gate. It is colonnaded on both 
sides except where the colonnade is interrupted for the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (2) on the west center, and the Church of the Theotokos (the 
Nea, 3) on the eastern side of the southern end. The artist departs from his 
usual technique by showing both colonnades for the cardo, not just the 


19. A break in the Iron II pavement may indicate the location of the Oak of Abraham during that period, 
20. Avi-Yonah, op. cit., 50-60; O’Callaghan, op. cit., col. 656-666. The most detailed study of the Jerusalem 
cartouche yet published is that of P. Thomsen, ‘‘Das Stadtbild Jerusalems auf der Mosaikkarte von Made- 
ba,” Zeitschrift fir deutschen Paldstina Vereins 52 (1929), 149-174, 192-219. 
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eastern one as he does for street II, east of Street I. Street II, the modern 
Tariq el-Wad, intersects with street III, now a part of the Via Dolorosa. 
Street IV, modern David Street and Street of the Chain, went from Jaffa 
Gate to the Temple area. It was the decumanus of Aelia Capitolina (Jeru- 
salem).”* Street V is the present Armenian Street. 

Thirty-six buildings or structures are shown lining the streets within 
the walls of the city. The most striking is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
or of the Resurrection (the Anastasis). Four steps lead up to the triple 
doorway in the facade of the church (2), the middle door being taller than 
the doors on either side. After passing through the forecourt or atrium, 
one enters the basilica or martyrium, indicated by a red sloping roof. The 
basilica had a large nave with two side aisles. On the other side of the 
basilica was another court, surrounded on three sides by columns, in which 
the traditional rock of Calvary was located. The whole complex terminated 
in the massive golden dome erected over the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre. 











Fig. 8. Schematic plan of the Jerusalem cartouche (I-V, streets; A-F, gates; 1-36, buildings) (Avi-Yonah, 
op. cit, Fig. 12, p. 51). 


The size of the great church is suggested by the fact that the front steps 
begin at the cardo and the church complex extends to the west wall of the 
city. For purposes of representation the artist departed from his customary 
western perspective which would have shown the rotunda with the golden 
dome and the rest of the church crowded behind it, because of its east to 
west orientation. He reversed the perspective and showed the church as 
though one were looking from the east. Only a portion of one of the great- 
est churches in Christendom is preserved within the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Just to the south of the Church is the ancient forum of Aelia (Jeru- 
salem), near which was located the Temple of Aphrodite, later replaced by 





21. The cardo was the main north-south street of a city; the decumanus was the main east-west street. 
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the great Church of the Resurrection. The Forum, connected with the 
main streets (I and IV), is now represented in part by the Muristan market. 
On either side of the Church and the Forum were monasteries, a patriarchal 
palace and other clergy houses, and additional churches. 

The church indicated at the west side of the southern end of the main 
street was obviously a large and important basilica (18). This is apparently 
the church on Mount Zion, second in importance among the churches in 
Jerusalem, next to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The earlier (pre- 
Eudocian; pre-fifth century) wall seems to have run just north of the 
church. The mosaicist shows two gates filled with yellow cubes presumably 
to indicate brass doors in this wall to give access to the north court of the 


Fig. 9. Jerusalem cartouche, drawn to scale, showing approximate sites of buildings (Avi- Yonah, op. cit., 
Fig. 13, p. 51.) 
basilica. The two doors of the west portico of the church are also marked 
with yellow cubes. According to Theodosius, it was “the Mother of all 
Churches.” Just to the south of the church is the diaconicon, or sacristy 
19). 

Not far from the Basilica of Zion, on the east side of the cardo, at its 
southern end, is another large basilica with double yellow doors leading into 
the church from the west (3). This is the New Church of the Theotokos 

i.e. of the Virgin Mary), or the Nea, built by Justinian and consecrated on 
November 20, 542. It was located in the area which until recently was 
called the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. 





22. The deacons prepared the sacramental elements (the blessing was done in the prothesis at the opposite 
side of the church), cared for and stored the sacramental vessels and performed other tasks associated with 
preparation for the services of worship in the diaconicon. The clergy vested and processions frequently 
formed in this building, which was erected to the south of a church. In an apse at the east end of the 
diaconicon was an altar at which the deacons mizht say their devotions and before which other services 
might be held. In some churches the diaconicon was located at the east end of the south aisle rather than in 
1 separate structure attached to the church. 
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As one proceeds southward on Street II, one comes to a church (31) 
with two windows on the north side and the entrance at the west end. This 
is probably the Church of the Probatike (Sheep Pool) or Bethzatha (RSV), 
with the building just to the north (30) being the pool itself which was then 
roofed over (cf. John 5:1 ff.). Theodosius speaks of two buildings, one for the 
pool and next to it the church. The latter is the present church of St. Anne 
behind which excavations have brought to light the structures which once 
constituted the twin pools enclosed by four porticos with the fifth portico 
between the two pools. 

To the south of Street III is an unidentified building (33) built over the 
remains of the fortress Antonia which was standing along the northern edge 
of the temple area. A line of brown cubes (32) indicates an empty area 
reflecting the fact that there was no building on the temple esplanade dur- 
ing the Byzantine period.” At the south end of the line is another church 
(34), probably the Church at the Corner of the Temple area built in honor 
of St. John the Baptist by Patriarch John III of Jerusalem (A.D. 516-525). 
The Madeba Map is the first ancient record calling attention to the ex- 
istence of this church; the literary documentation first comes from the 
Breviarius of about 590. 

Behind the Nea and stretching beyond the end of Street II is a composi- 
tion of three or more double rows of grey cubes separated by black lines 
(36). Various theories have been proposed for this part of the cartouche, 
the most interesting and most likely of which being that of Avi- Yonah who 
suggests that this is the western wall of the temple area, the famous Wailing 
Wall. The section shown on the Madaba Map would thus be the earliest 
extant picture of this wall which has served as a pilgrimage spot for the 
Jéws during the centuries, and was so used during the period of the map. 

Opposite St. Stephen’s Gate at the east end of Street III, across the 
valley is Gethsemane. Just outside the walls to the southwest the map 
marks the site of Aceldama (Acts 1:19; ef. Matthew 27:8). 

Thus we have before us a picture of the Holy City of Jerusalem as it 
appeared to the pilgrim who came to visit the holy places in the mid-sixth 
century A.D. The city follows the lines laid out by Hadrian and contains 
the additions made by Constantine and his successors. It was in a very 
real sense the Christian city of Jerusalem. It could perhaps be viewed as 
prophetic that in 614 this city was burned by the Persians under Chosroes 
II and not many years later the vanguard of the forces of Islam arrived 
(in 638), marking the end of an era. 










23. In A.D. 691 ‘Abd el- Malik erected the Moslem shrine, the Qubbet es-Sakhra, or Dome of the Rock, i 
the Temple area. 
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As the layman stood at the opening of the transept screen in the 
church near the northern city limit of Madeba, he had laid out before him a 
panorama in mosaic of the land of the Bible from a perspective he might 
have if he were to be stationed above the Mediterranean and could scan the 
region below him from the Nile to Byblos. As he studied the vignettes of 
the cities and shrines, he could share with the pilgrim the thrill of walking 
where the prophets and saints had trod, of visitiig those places hallowed by 
the presence of Christ and of worshipping in those basilicas commemorat- 
ing the cardinal events of the Christian faith. Though he did not know it, 
and would not have been especially concerned, some of the identifications 
were quite wrong, some possibly correct and some certain. Fourteen 
‘enturies later a fragment of the map informs the modern viewer of sixteen 
place names not known from any other source and thus of topographical 
importance. But for the viewers of the sixth century, as well as for those 
of the twentieth century, the Mosaic Map of Madeba is an exquisitely 
wrought testimony of the time when the land of the Bible was a Christian 
shrine, a region in which the memories of sacred events were enshrined in a 
multitude of edifices which proclaimed by their presence the victory of 
Christianity after centuries of struggle. Yet the map may also serve as a 
warning that a land filled with churches may a half century later have to 
come to terms with a foe perhaps still unknown. 


The 1957 Campaign at Beth-zur 
O. R. Sellers 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


In the summer. of 1931 the writer with Professor W. F. Albright con- 
dueted an excavation at Khirbet et-Tubeigah, the biblical Beth-zur, north 
of Hebron, under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary (then 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago) and the American School of 
Oriental Research, Jerusalem. It was expected that in the next few years 
there would be further excavation at the site; but plans had to be abandoned 
because of depression and war. Then happily a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl F. Rehnborg through the Nutrilite Foundation in 1957 made possible 
a small expedition under the same auspices to supplement what was learned 
in 1931. 

In the intervening twenty-six years there had been changes in the 
locality. The town of Halhul, to which Khirbet et-Tubeiqah belongs, had 
expanded and prospered. It is a center of tomato growing and in the season 
sends out trucks loaded with tomatoes to Kuwait, Iraq, and other places. At 
the beginning of the 1931 excavation the hill was practically barren, with 
some of the stone walls from the old citadel still showing above the surface. 
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Our filling in at the end of the excavation left good soil over the area, so that 
now it is a fertile vineyard, producing prize-winning grapes. Moreover, the 
slopes have been further terraced and the field where we had our camp in 
1931 has been plowed and planted. The hill, formerly community property, 
has been divided into individually owned plots and it produces an abundant 
yield of tomatoes and grapes. Also in some plots are olive and fig trees. 
Fortunately an area on the eastern slope was fallow during the season, so 
that we could dig without destroying any trees or crops. In 1931 the 
mukhtar, Abdul Qader Yusuf, by his supervision and cooperation, facili- 
tated all relations. Now three young mukhtars exercise authority in the 
vicinity and we had to deal with three individual owners, so that negotia- 
tions were complicated. 

Digging was begun on October 14 and continued until November 8.' 
The Camp consisted of a large tent for recording, eating, and storage of 
equipment and two small tents for sleeping — all borrowed from the Drew- 
McCormick Balatah expedition. Implements and baskets came through 
the kindness of Professor J. L. Kelso of the Bethel expedition. Said Bey 
Dura and Dr. Awni Dajani of the Department of Antiquities and Joseph 
Saad of the Palestine Archaeological Museum were helpful in giving us all 
possible assistance. 

Most of the staff commuted from the School in Jerusalem, leaving at 
six in the morning and returning before the five o’clock curfew in the after- 
noon. Work started at seven and continued until four, with breaks for 
breakfast and lunch. All of our sixty laborers were from Halhul; some of 
them had worked in the 1931 excavation. Distinctive pottery, after being 
washed, was brought each afternoon to Jerusalem. The arrival of heavy 
rains necessitated cessation of the digging one day short of the four weeks 
planned. 

Excavation was in three fields. Fields I and III at the northeast of the 
hill showed remains of Middle Bronze, Iron I, Iron II, and Hellenistic 
structures. Field II at the southeast, where there was partial exploration 
in 1931, showed only Iron II and Hellenistic remains. In general what we 
found confirmed the history of the hill as interpreted from the 1931 cam- 
paign,” though study of the walls and pottery in the light of reports of 








1. The staff consisted of the writer as director; Dr. H. Neil Richardson, archaeological adviser; Drs 
Robert W. Funk, John L. McKenzie, and Paul Lapp, area supervisors; Mrs. Lapp, pottery supervisor; Mrs 
Sellers and Mrs. Funk, assistants in drawing and classification; Emil Abu Dayeh, general foreman anc 
business manager; S. F. Muhtadi, surveyor; Mahfuz Nassar, formatore; Imran Abdou, driver and mechanic 
Spir Jahshan, area foreman. Mohammed Milhem, who was our water boy in 1931, and Abdul Fatha Shaheer 
were assistant foremen. Ahmed Ibau was houseboy and cook and Abdul Karim Mishal (one of the owners 
was watchman. Dr. Beatrice Goff, who was present for part of the month, helped in the classification of 
objects. Mr. and Mrs. G. R. H. Wright visited the site after the season and took measurements whic! 
clarified some items in Fields I and III, which still were open. Dr. Joseph Fitzmyer was of assistance in th 


photography. 
2. Bulletin of the ASOR 43, pp. 2-13; The Citadel of Beth-zur, Philadelphia, 1933. 
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excavations published during the last twenty-five years will cause a few 
corrections and the sharpening of some of the dating. As in 1931 the very 
few Early Bronze sherds to appear certify that there was no real settlement 
on the hill during the third millennium B.C. Nor was there much occupa- 
tion in Middle Bronze I, or what Miss Kathleen M. Kenyon calls Early 
Bronze-Middle Bronze (ca. 2100-1900 B.C.). In MB II, the Hyksos period, 
there was intense occupation, with the building of huge defense walls on 
the slope (17th-16th cents. B.C.). When the Hyksos people were driven 


Fig. 10. Plan of Beth-zur excavations. FIELD I, FIELD II, and FIELD III were dug in 1957. Other 
areas shown were excavated in 1931. 


out, the city was almost, if not entirely, abandoned. In 1931 a few pieces of 
Late Bronze imported ware were found; in 1957 there appeared no such 
ware and the scant LB sherds were of inferior quality. Seemingly there was 
no resistance here, as there had been at Bethel, when Joshua’s troops took 
over the area (Josh. 15:58). Presumably some Israelites came into the city 
and strengthened parts of the MB fortifications. 
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During the early part of Iron I, that is, in the 12th-11th centuries, there 
was a considerable population and apparent prosperity; but toward the end 
of the 10th century there were fewer inhabitants, as judged by the scarcity 
of pottery. For a time we thought we had a tower representing part of 
Rehoboam’s fortification (II Chron. 11:7); but study of the pottery throws 
doubt on this supposition. The Iron I pottery from the vicinity seems 
earlier than Rehoboam and the Iron II pottery later. Possibly Rehoboam 
reused the MB walls and placed a small garrison in the city. At that time 
Beth-zur was not very important; it was only one of fifteen Judean cities 
which Rehoboam used as strongholds. 

Under the kings of Judah the population increased until the eastern 


Fig. 11. Ivory sphinx inlay, found in Iron I context. 


invaders came in. There is no evidence of complete destruction, such as at 
Lachish; but the site seems to have been abandoned during the Exile and 
then reoccupied in the Persian period. The most intensive occupation, 
however, was in Hellenistic times, after Alexander the Great, under the 
Ptolemies, the Seleucids, and then the Hasmoneans. Beth-zur was a1 
important garrison, as is told in the books of Maccabees and of Josephus 
The soldiers in the citadel and the tradesmen who lived in the surrounding 
houses were well provisioned. After the success of the Hasmoneans and the 
subjection of the land to the south, the site lost its importance and was 
abandoned about the end of the 2nd century B.C. A study of the walls 
the pottery, and the objects found promises further light on the city during 
the last centuries of its occupation. 

Since the digging was outside living quarters, significant objects wer 
few in comparison with those found in 1931. The most impressive was al 
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ivory sphinx inlay about two inches long, found in Iron I context. A 
conical seal, also of Iron I, showed three stylized bovine animals—-two fat 
and one lean——and a scorpion, similar to a seal found at Tell el-Far‘ah.* Of 
coins three were of Ptolemy II, seven of Antiochus IV Epiphanes with 
radiate crown, and two Hasmonean, supposedly of John Hyrcanus but too 
badly struck to be identified positively. There were six stamped handles of 
Rhodian jars, in which wine was imported during the first part of the 2nd 
century B.C. None was perfectly stamped, but all were sufficiently clear 
for identification. Two came from Field I, three from Field II, and one 
from Field III. Five, after epi, have names of officials and months: Archi- 
laidas-Karneios, -Archilaidas-Agrianios, Theaidetos-Agrianios, Gorgon- 
\grianios, Agestratas-Panamos. One has the potter’s name, Hippocrates, 
in a circle surrounding a “Rhodian rose.’ 


bt td Li ei) te 





Fig. 12. Cone seal, from Iron I period. Three cows (?) and a scorpion. 


A sherd inscribed with three letters, found near the surface but prob- 
ably Hellenistic, so far has been a puzzle. None of the epigraphers who 
have seen it or to whom we have sent photographs has presented a con- 
vinecing hypothesis. Several have suggested LY‘, but the L would be 
peculiar and at the right there seems to be a trace of another letter. Abbé 
J. T. Milik has called attention to the fact that, if the L is a preposition and 
the Y* the first letters of a name, the name could hardly be Y‘QB, Jacob, 
since Jews in Hellenistic times were not given names of the Patriarchs. 





3. Revue Biblique 1955, p. 581. 


1. These names and months are listed by Virginia Grace in “Stamped Amphora Handles Found in 1931-32,’ 
Fourth Report of the American Excavations in the Athenian Agora, Hesperia III, 3, pp. 195-310, and ““The 
Stamped Amphora Handles,” Excavations ait Gézlu, Kule, Tarsus, Vol. t Text V. They are reported also 
by R. A. S. Macalister and J. Garrow Duncan, “Excavations on the Hill of Ophel, Jerusalem,” Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Annual 1926. Archilaidas is the only one represented in both 1931 and 1957 handles. 
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One interesting item was a lid like the lids on the Qumran jars in which 
Dead Sea Scrolls were found. We did not know that we had such a lid until 
the fragments were pieced together; so we may have missed some pieces of 
the corresponding jar. At any rate, the lid is worth mentioning, since it is 
clearly Hellenistic and so far is the only such lid reported outside the 
Qumran area. 

A basalt ovoid object with a longitudinal groove on top will be the 
object of some discussion. A similar stone in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum has been considered a rubbing stone. It is in the Mesolithic 
material, Natufian I and II, from Wadi el-Mugharah and el-Kebarah. In 
the Museum from the same locality is a smooth black stone of similar 
shape with incised decoration. Miss Kenyon found a number of stones like 
ours this season in Neolithic Jericho and another such stone, now in the 
Museum, came in Neolithic context from Murabba at. Our stone was 
found in Field III, Iron II context. Whether the pattern continued from 
Mesolithic times to Iron II, or our object is a Stone Age item preserved 
through the centuries, we can only surmise. No one seems to know for 
certain the function of the stone. Suggestions have been: polisher, loom 
weight, implement for smoothing cord, and cult object. 

Doubtless because the city was abandoned and not destroyed, very 
few whole pieces of pottery were found. The exception was in a cistern, 


Field II. It produced fifteen whole or nearly whole water jars, four cooking 
pots, and a small globular juglet—all late Hellenistic. 

Drs. Funk, McKenzie, and Lapp and Mrs. Lapp are making detailed 
studies, which should throw further light on the story of Beth-zur. When 
studied with the pottery from Balatah, our ceramics will assist greatly in 
illumining the Persian and Hellenistic periods. It is hoped that a full 
report will not be long delayed. 
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New Books Received 


Among the books sent to The Biblical Archaeologist for review during the last 
year are the following: 


Yigael Yadin, Y. Aharoni, R. Amiran, T. Dothan, I. Dunayevsky, and J. 
Perrot, Hazor I: An Account of the First Season of Excavations, 1955. Jerusalem, 
Hebrew University, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 160. 184 plates of photographs, drawings and 
plans. 


This magnificent volumeis a credit both to the technical ability of the Magnes Press 
of Hebrew University and its printer (Goldberg’s Press, Ltd., Jerusalem) and to the 
staff of the James A. de Rothschild Expedition of Hebrew University at the site of 
Hazor in Galilee. The fact that such an excellent and full technical report of the first 
season of excavation could be published less than three years after the conclusion of 
the work is a record which other expeditions can scarcely match and a tribute to a fine 
staff and the unusually expert organizational procedures established by the Director, 
Dr. Yadin. For a summary of the discoveries here reported in detail, see BA XIX.1 
(Feb. 1956). The plan of publications calls for a comparable volume to be published 
for each season’s results (the fourth campaign is scheduled for the current summer and 
fall), to be followed by a final summarizing and comparative study. The advantage of 
this plan is the prompt publication of material from an exceedingly rich site. The dis- 
advantage is that the scholar will have to work through five volumes in order to get 
the full story of any one period. 


Olga Tufnell, et al., Lachish IV. The Bronze Age. London, New York, Toron- 
to, Oxford University Press, 1958. Text Vol., pp. 351. Plate Vol., 96 plates of 
photographs and drawings, five of them being folded maps. $26.90 


The Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Research Expedition, under the direction 
of J.L. Starkey, worked at Lachish from 1932 to 1938, being abruptly terminated by 
the murder of the Director. The volumes just published conclude the detailed report 
if the expedition’s results. Those interested in Palestinian archaeology are deeply in- 
debted, not only to the people who furnished the necessary funds for the excavation 
and its publications, but most particularly to Miss Olga Tufnell, who for twenty 
years has labored patiently and indefatigably to conclude a work so unexpectedly 
thrust upon her. The present volumes present the objects and historical results 
from the earlier periods at the site, dating from ca. 3000 to 1200 B. C. Most of the 
finds come from caves and tombs around the slopes of the mound, inasmuch as 
stratigraphical digging on top of the mound had only reached the 7th, or possibly 
8th, century B. C. when the work was so suddenly terminated. For a description of the 
city’s history, based on Lachish III. The Iron Age, see BA XVIII.1 (Feb. 1955). 


Kathleen M. Kenyon, Digging Up Jericho. London, Ernest Benn, Ltd.; New 

York, Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1957. Pp. 267. 64 plates and 18 text illustrations. 

30s and $5.50 respectively. 

This is an interesting account of the recent work of a British expedition at Jericho, 
directed by Professor Kenyon of the London Institute of Archaeology, beginning in 
1952. The most remarkable discovery of this excavation, as is now well known, is that 
the present mound of old Jericho (Tell es-Sultan) was largely created in the Neolithic 
period, between ca. 7000 and 4500 B. C., when for the first time people were learning 
how to live together in communities and to produce their own food. Even in the 
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seventh millennium there was intensive settlement, long before the invention of pottery 
(the latter arriving only during the last phase of the period), some eight acres in extent, 
protected by a remarkable stone city wall, one phase of which still stands six meters 
high and strengthened in one place by a massive stone tower, nine meters in diameter. 
Some forty-five feet of deposit were left during this two to three thousand year Lene 
Of exceptional importance also are the new discoveries bearing o' 
peoples who completely destroyed almost every vestige of the Early Bronze delinn” 
tion around 2400 B. C. In addition to some scattered architecture 248 tombs of the 
new people were excavated. Finally, and totally unexpected, were sealed tombs of the 
17th-16th centuries B. C. which contained among many valuble objects, specimens of 
actual furniture and various types of food left as funerary offerings. As for the Jericho 
of Joshua’s time, it still remains an unsolvable problem. The last major city on the 
site was destroyed by the Egyptians during the 16th century. The results of Professor 
Kenyon’s work prove that old and much dug mounds have by no means yielded all 
their secrets. Her discoveries and the methods she employed to obtain them are of 
epoch-making importance, not only for Palestinian archaeology, but for old world 
archaeology as a whole. 















Lauriston Ward, Editor-in-Chief, Council for Old World Archaeology, Survey 
and Bibliography. 11 Divinity Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. $4.00 per yr. 







The newly formed COWA is a non-profit corporation controlled by representatives 
of nine American learned societies concerned with old world archaeology. It will 
publish periodic surveys and bibliographies of archaeological work being done in the 
twenty-two areas into which the world has been divided. The purpose is to bridge the 
barriers which specialization has erected around the work in the various areas. In 
1957 surveys and bibliographies were published for Area 5 (Central Europe), Area 7 
(Eastern Mediterranean), Area 10 (Northwest Africa), Area 15 (Western Asia), Area 
18 (Northern Asia), and Area 20 (Indonesia). The work is excellently done by special- 
ists, and is a mine of information at comparatively small cost. This service was con- 
cieved and organized by Lauriston Ward of the Peabody Museum, and is one that has 
been badly needed and now greatly welcomed. 




















Henry Field, Bibliography on Southwestern Asia I-IV. Coral Gables, Florida, 
University of Miami Press, 1953-57. 








These bibliographies, covering the years 1940-1956, deal with both ancient and 
modern anthropogeography, zoology and botany. The first contains 3016 items fron 
1940 through 1952; the second 3292 titles from 1953-54; the third 6113 titles from 1955; 
and the fourth 12,149 titles from 1956. Very little seems to have been missed, and th: 
work is neatly done in lithographed form. 











Millar Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York, Viking Press 
1958. Pp. xiii + 434. $6.50. 










This book is written as a companion to the author’s ‘‘best-seller’’, The Dead Sé 

wolls (1955). It brings the story up-to-date with a description of the manuscripts 
foundin Caves 2-11, so far as they are published, together with a discussion of all im- 
portant scholarly treatments of the subject. The latter is particularly important, and 
the volume isan excellent review of current discussion, done with the author’s custom- 
ary facility at judicious expression and the careful weighing of opposing views. 
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Krister Stendahl, Ed., The Scrolls and the New Testament. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1957. Pp. ix + 308. $4.00. 
A collection of the best articles by leading scholars on the relation of the Qumran 
discoveries to New Testament studies. 


Martin Noth, The History of Israel, Tr. from the 2nd German ed. by Stanley 
Godman. New York, Harper & Bros., 1958. Pp. viii + 479. $7.50 


A welcome edition in English of Noth’s Geschichte Israels, the most important 
Old Testament history to appear thus far in this generation. The translation, how- 
ever, does not do full justice to the original. 


Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, revised by A 
. Adams with Introduction by G.R. Driver. New York, Harper & Bros., 1958. 
Pp. 352. $6.95. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a well-known and widely used handbook, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1895. 


David Diringer, The Illuminated Book, its History and Production. New 
York, Philosophical Library, n.d. (1958?). Pp. 524, with 260 plates of illustrations, 
6 in full color. $25.00. 


This profusely illustrated and beautiful volume is a history of the medieval book. 
[t serves as a companion to the author’s The Hand-Produced Book, both of which are 
equels to his earlier and very successful The Alphabet, a Key to the History of Mankind. 
All three of these books are designed as introductions to their subjects, written in a 
non-technical style. For the author’s contributions to the BA, see Vols. XII. 4(Dec. 
1949) and XIII. 4(Dec. 1950). 


Johannes Friedrich, Extinct Languages. Tr. from the German by Frank Gay- 
nor. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. x + 182. $5.00. 


The story of the decipherments of extinct languages in the Middle East by one 
of the world’s most distinguished linguistic experts. 


Kenneth P. Oakley, Man the Tool-Maker. Phoenix Books, University of Chi- 
cago Press (paper-backed), 1957. Pp. vi + 159. $1.25. 


A. Leroi-Gourhan, Prehistoric Man. Tr. from the French by Wade Baskin. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. ix + 121. $4.75. 


Robin Place, Finding Fossil Man. New York, Philosolphical Library, 1957. 
Pp. 126, with 109 photos and drawings in text. $7.50. 


R.N.C. Bowen, The Exploration of Time. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1958. Pp. vii + 143. $6.00. 


Excellent introductory texts dealing with the search for prehistoric man, the last 
of particular interest in that it describes the various methods by which prehistoric 
dates are established. It should be noted, however, that books originally published 
abroad and marketed in this country under a Philosophical Library imprint are usually 
priced too high, often outrageously so. I have mentioned this before and readers would 
be advised to be on guard. 
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Wolf Wirgin and Siegfried Mandel, The History of Coins and Symbols in 
Ancient Israel. New York, Exposition Press, 1958. Pp. 264, with 32 plates and 38 
figures in text. $7.50. 


Count Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration of Symbols, with introduction by Sir 
George Birdwood. New York, University Books, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 277 with 6 
plates and many drawings. $5.00. 


A reprint of an important work first published in 1894. 


Egon Wellesz, Ed., Ancient and Oriental Music. London, Oxford University 

Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 530 with 15 plates. $9.50. 

An important work which surveys our knowledge of primitive, Asian, Mesopo- 
tamian, Egyptian, Biblical, Jewish, Greek, Roman and Islamic music. The quality of 
the work is illustrated by the chapter on biblical music which is written by Carl H. 
Kraeling and Lucetta Mowry. 


Victor Howells, A Naturalist in Palestine. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. 180 with 13 drawings, 29 photos and 1 map. $6.09. 


A.W. Anderson, Plants of the Bible. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 
Pp. 72 with 12 color plates. $6.00. 
The first of these is a fascinating story in narrative form of the travels of a natural- 
ist and what he observed. The second is a very attractive work by a botanist of the 
Royal Institute of Horticulture in New Zealand. 


Agnes Allen, The Story of Archaeology. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1958. Pp. 245 with 83 illustrations in text. $4.75. 


A well-written, non-technical story of major discoveries in the various fields of 
old world archaeology. 


Robert S. Kinsey, With Paul in Greece. Nashville, Parthenon Press, 1957. Pp. 
203 with 16 plates. $2.50. 
The pastor of the Trinity Lutheran Church in Ashland, Ohio here records in an 
interesting style some of the fruits of the archaeological studies and travels in Greece 
which he has pursued as an avocation. 


Fred H. Wight, Highlights of Archaeology in Bible Lands. Chicago, Moody 
Press, 1955. Pp. 243 with 29 illustrations. $3.95. 


A brief and popularly written introduction to biblical archaeology. 
G.E.W. 


Change in Price 
It has been clear for some time that the current BA price is 
very unrealistic, in that it involves too heavy a subsidy from the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. Consequently, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1959 the price per year will be raised to $1.50 (group sub- 
scriptions 75¢ each). In English currency, paid to B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd., Oxford, the new price will be 12 shillings. 
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